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For  sale  as  above,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  of| 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  consisting  of  frulrue  j 
(ton  Bookt  for  all  inslrumevlt  ;  Orir lures  ;  Battles 
Sonatas;  Duets^  for  four  hands  ;  .Airs,  tnth  rnria- j 
tions  ;  Rondos  ;  Songs  ;  Duels  ;  Trios  ;  Glers  ;  i 
Cairkes  ;  Rounds  ;  Canons  ;  Sacred  Songs  ;  March  j 
«  ;  fV nUzes  ;  Dances  ;  Mozart's  Songs  j  Original 
Sfollish  .Sirs  ;  Little  Ballads^  bound  in  one  F’olume  ; 
Fis/in,  Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Music  of  tarious 
kinds. 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  ‘  J*fy  Soldier 
low  ‘  I'm  wearing  awa  If  ye  a  Htghltmd  laddie 
meet  ;  ‘  Jiff!  beauliful  Maid  ‘  Thy  cheek  has  bor~ 
rnved  ‘Come  not  O  Lord  But  who  shall  see 
'Peace  and  Holy  Lore;  'The  Murderers  Bride;' 

Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  fiing  ny 
().  Shaw — 'There's  nothing  true  but  hearen ;' 

Vary't  Tears;'  'The  Inspiration  ;'  'All  things  fair 
and  bright  'Street  little  Ann  ;'  'The  bird  let  loose ;r 
.Ipollo  thy  Treasure  ;'  'The  Lamp  of  life  ;'  '  The 
denlh  of  Perry  ;  'As  down  in  the  sunless  retreats  ; 
and  ‘  The  Smile,'  as  snng  at  the  last  Oratoiio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Sacred  .Melodies  ;'  and  'Melodia  Sacra.' 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Horns  ;  Trum¬ 
pets  ;  Violins ;  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Fifes ;  Flageoletts  ;  Guitars  ;  .Strings,  Sic.  Sic. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Fortes 
kt  out  on  hire 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  V.  Weisen- 
hsl. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER, 

P  0^ Just  published,  “The  star  of  Bethelem’ by  Mr. 

rederick  Granger,  as  sung  at  the  last  oratorio,  by  a 
nmatenr  with  much  applause. 

.Ilto — Just  published  “Oh  my  Love  is  like  the 
red  rose’’ 
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The  art  of  8ing;iDg  has  been  very  little  cul- ! 
tivated  by  the  English,  before  the  commence- ! 
ment  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  either  sex.  | 
The  honorable  Roger  North,  in  his  memoirs 
of  music,  speaks  of  the  younger  Banister  as  an 
excellent  singing  master  ;  it  was,  hoiveror,  a 
powerful  recommendation  to  a  song,  during  ' 
the  century  before  last,  to  say  it  had  been  per¬ 
formed  at  the  play  house  !  Till  the  reign  of 
Queen  Ann,the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  royal 
used  occasionally  to  sing  on  the  stage  ;  but  that 
princess  thinking  the  practice  improper,  it  was 
discontinued.^ 

An  Irish  gentleman,  who  was  living  in  1704,  j 
remembered  HandePs  being  in  Dublin,  and 
perfectly  recollected  bis  performances,  person, 
and  manners. 

Ill  1745  the  only  subscription  concert  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town  was  at  HickfonPs  room, 
or  dancing  school, in  Brewer-street ;  and  in  the 
city,  the  best  performers  at  the  Italian  opera, 
and  the  favourite  English  singers  were  hired 
to  perform  at  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 
Frasi  an  I  Beard  sung  at  both,  and  Miss  Turner 
was  a  favourite  at  the  Swan.  The  late  Mr. 
■Pyers,  proprietor  of  the  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
who,  by  his  taste  in  laying  them  out,  his  paint¬ 
ings.  band  of  music,  good  wines,  ami  cold  col-  t 
htinns,  had  attracted  crowds  of  company  ;  in 
the  summer  of  I745a«lded  for  the  Brst  time 
vocal  to  his  instrumental  music. 

Kanelagh  had  been  planned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Lacy,  joint  patentee,  with  Mr.  Garnich,  of 
Drury-lane  theatre.  The  orchestra  was  at 
first  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  rotunda,  the 
performance  was  in  the  morning,  and  orato¬ 
rio  chorusses  constituted  the  musical  bill  of  | 
fare. 

Sir  John  Barnard  complaining  of  this  morn¬ 
ing  amusement  seducing  young  men  from  the 
shops  and  counting  houses  to  neglect  their 
business  ;  themoming  entertainment  was  pro- 
'  hibited.  and  Kanelagh  opened  at  six  o’clock 
in  the  evening.  The  performance  did  not  be¬ 
gin  till  eight.  In  1740  the  celebrated  Giardi- 
ni  arrived  in  England,  whose  great  hand,  taste 
and  style  of  playing  were  so  universally  and 
justly  admired  ;  he  not  only  taught  a  great 
!  number  of  scholars  on  the  violin,  hut  many  la¬ 
dies  of  the  first  rank  to  sing.  After  he  had 
I  been  here  a  few  years,  he  formed  a  morning 
concert  at  bis  house,  composed  chiefly  of  his 
I  scholars,  vocal  and  instrumental  who  Itore  a 
I  part  in  the  performance. 


Thie  elegant  kind  of  private  concerts  which 
are  now  fre<|iiently  given  by  the  nobility, 
were  then  scarcely  known.  The  first  was 
given  by  l..«dy  Brown,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Count  St.  Germain.  Her  Ladyship  had 
alway's  di«tiaguisbed  herself  as  a  persevering 
enemy  to  Haadel  aod  a  protectress  of  all  for¬ 
eign  masicinos  of  the  new  Italian  style  :  she 
was  one  of  the  first  persons  of  fashion  who  had 
the  courage,  at  the  risk  then  of  her  windows 
to  have  a  concert  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  must  remarkable  Academia  was  estab- 
li.shed  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Fox  lane,  after¬ 
wards  l>ady  Bingly,  on  Giardini's  arrival  in 
England.  Lady  Bingley  warmly  patronized 
that  performer  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She 
was  not  content  with  only  admiring  him  her¬ 
self,  but  she  contrived,  by  every  plan  she 
could  think  of,  to  make  him  the  admit  ation  of 
others.  After  Giardini’s  first  arrival,  it  was 
but  seldom  that  he  was  beard  in  public.  Mrs. 
Fox  Lane  iherefore,  invited  select  parties  of 
the  first  pet>-pU-  to  toe  kingdom  to  her  own 
house,  in  order  that  they  might  hear  him,  and 
for  which  treat  she  took  good  care  they  should 
not  be  ungrateful  at  his  benefit. 

When  Mingotti,  the  Italian  songstress,  arri¬ 
ved  here,  as  she  had  united  her  interests  with 
those  of  Giardini  in  the  conducting  and  man- 
ageing  the  opera.  Mrs.  Lane  espoused  her 
cause  also,  and  entered  into  all  the  spirit  of 
her  theialrical  quarrels  as  eagerly  as  if  they 
'were  her  own  ;  and  whenever  a  benefit  was  in 
contemplation  for  one  of  her  favourites,  she 
obliged  her  illustrious  guests  to  i>e  munificent. 

‘  Come,”  she  would  say  to  her  friends  “  give 
me  five  guineas,”  a  demand  (hat  was  as  readi¬ 
ly  complied  with  as  if  a  highwayman  had  made 
it  on  the  road.  The  English  Pasticcio  of 

Love  in  a  Village,”  “  The  summer’s  tale,” 
and  the  “  Maid  of  the  Mill,”  gave  us  a  taste  for 
Italian  melody.  The  Duenna,  another  favour¬ 
ite  pasticcio  increased  it,  and  Arnold  Dibdeo 
and  Shield,  have  all  complied  with  this  taste, 
adopting  the  upera  style.  Liniey  and  Jackson 
of  Exeter,  kept  to  that  peculiar  manner,  so 
exclusively  their  own,  and  this  we  are  happy 
to  see  preserved,  because  :t  is  founded  on  the 
melodies  of  the  best  old  tlnglish  masters. 

Till  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  opera 
in  this  country,  taste  was  but  little  thought  of; 
all  that  was  asked  of  singers  was  a  good  voice 
and  a  good  ear.  So  defiicieiit  were  the  Eng¬ 
lish  singer.*  in  taste  and  grace,  that  th'iy  at 
first  listened  to  the  Italians  that  partially  came 
over  with  little  or  no  admiration;  and  our 
manner  of  singing  in  England  srcnivd  to  have 
been  the  same  for  above  half  a  century. 
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MIAiOIR  iiF  PICCIM. 

Nicola*  Piccini  was  bom  in  1708.  at  Bari, 
capital  of  the  Little  Province  of  that  name,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naplci.  His  father,  who  was 
a  mu'iician,  designed  him  for  the  church.  He 
made  him  study  for  this  purpose  ;  and  for  fear 
of  pervertmg^him  from  it,  tie  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  him  to  learn  music.  Such  precautions  sel¬ 
dom  succeed. 

The  genius  of  the  young  Piccini  predomina¬ 
ted.  He  never  saw  an  instrument, and  partic¬ 
ularly  a  harpsichord,  without  starting.  He 
practised  in  secret  all  the  Opera  airs  he  had 
ever  heard,  and  which  he  Retained  with  sur¬ 
prising  facility.  His  father  having  one  day 
taken  him  to  the  hou*e  of  the  Bishop  of  Bari, 
he  amused  himself  (imagining  he  was  alone) 
on  the  prelate’s  harpsichord, who,  being  in  the 
next  room,  heard  him,  applauded  him,  and 
maile  him  repeat  several  of  the  airs.  The 
correctness  and  precision  of  his  singing  and  ac¬ 
companiment,  surp’ ised  the  Bishop,  and  he 
prevailed  on  the  father  to  place  his  son  in  the 
conservatory  of  Saint  Onofno,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  then  the  famou*  Leo. 

He  entered  the  conservatory  in  May  1742. 
He  was  at  tiii-t  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  under 
ma8ter,wliose  lesnons  dictated  in  a  dry  routine, 
he  could  not  long  endure.  At  the  end  of 
some  months  the  objections  which  Piccini 
made  to  his  master's  mode  of  instruction,  drew 
down  upon  him  some  reproofs.  Disgusted  at 
this  injustice,  he  resolved  (in  order  to  escape 
from  it)  to  study  by  himself,  and  on  his  own 
plan.  Without  rules  and  without  any  other 
guide  than  hi*  genius,  he  began  to  compose 
psalm*,  oratorios,  and  opera  airs,  n  hkh  soon  i 
gave  birth  to  the  envy  or  the  aamiralion  of 
his  comrades.  He  at  last  dared  to  compose  an 
entire  mass.  One  of  the  masters  of  the  con¬ 
servatory  who  had  seen  it,  and  who  had  heard 
it  rehearsed,  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  of  it  i 
to  I.,eo.  The  latte  r,  some  days  after,  sent  to 
Piccini  to  come  to  him.  The  young  man  was 
seized  with  alarm,  and  tremblingly  obeyed  the 
order.  “You  have  composed  a  mass”  said  Leo 
coldly  and  in  rather  a  severe  tone,  “Yes  Sir” 
“Show  me  your  score.” — “Sir  !” — Show  it 
me  I  say.”  I’iccini  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
but  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  he  fetched  hi* 
score.  I..€o  turned  over  the  leaves,  looked  at 
all  the  movement*,  smiled,  and  rung  the  bell 
used  to  announce  rehear.*als.  The  young 
composer,  more  dead  than  alive,  vainlv  sup¬ 
plicated  to  be  spared  what  ho  deemed  an  afr 
front.  The  instrument*  and  singers  arri»  ed  at 
the  8ignal,the  parts  were  di*iritiuted,  and  they 
only  waited  Leo's  heating  the  time.  He  then 
gravely  lamed  to  Piccini,  and  presented  him, 
with  the  stick  or  roll  made  use  of  in  Italy  tor 
this  purpose.  This  plunged  the  young  p'lfiil 
into  fresh  confusion  and  fresh  trouble,  and  at  | 
that  moment  he  w  ished  he  had  never  comjio*-  i 
ed.  He  at  la*t  summoned  all  his  strength,  and  j 
beat  with  a  trembling  hand  the  lir*t  bir*.— 
But  soon  led  away  and  warmed  by  the  harmo- 
DV,  he  no  longer  saw  either  I.eo.  or  the  assem¬ 
bly,  which  was  numerous.  He  wa*  buried  in 
his  mu*ic,  and  caused  it  to  he  executed  w  ith  a 
ire,  spirit,  and  correctness  which  surprised 
tfie  whole  auditory,  who  loaded  him  with 
Ifttises 


Leo  alone  wa*  silent.  At  last  he  said,  I  will 
pardon  you  for  this  time ;  but  if  ever  you  com¬ 
mit  thir.  fault  again,  I  will  chastise  yon  in  a  w.iy 
you  will  remember  all  your  life.  What !  you 
have  received  such  a  delightful  gift  from  na¬ 
ture  and  do  you  thus  abu*e  it  ?  Instead  ol 
studying  the  principles  of  the  art,  you  render 
up  yourself  to  all  the  sallies  of  your  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  when  without  order  or  rule  you  have 
succeeded  in  making  what  you  call  your  score 
you  think  you  have  accomplished  a  chef  d’ 
oeuvre.  The  youth,  piqued  by  this  reproach, 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  by  repeating 
the  circumstances  that  had  disgusted  him  with 
study — the  ignorance  and  severity  of  his  first 
master ;  Leo  was  softened,  embraced  and  ca- 
res.«cd  him,  and  desired  him  to  attend  every 
morning,  in  order  to  receive  lessons  from  him¬ 
self. 

Piccini  was  under  the  middle  size,  hut  well 
made,  and  his  carriage  spoke  tome  dignity.— 
His  figure  had  been  very  agreeable,  his  fore¬ 
head  was  large  and  open,  bis  eyes  blue  and 
perfectly  enchased,  and  with  an  expression 
Loth  sweet  and  spirited,  and  sometimes  ani¬ 
mated  and  sparkling  like  black  lively  eye*, 
the  form  of  his  nose,  and  the  union  of  this  tea 
lure  with  the  forehead,  reminded  one  ot-  >he 
Greek,  and  recalled  to  recollection  that  it  wa* 
the  Greek  blood  that  flowed  in  the  veins  of 
the  Neapolitans  of  a  pure  race. 

His  mind  was  qnick,extended,and  cultivated. 
Latin  and  Italian  literature  was  familiar  to  him 
when  he  went  to  France,  and  some  vears  af¬ 
ter,  he  scarcely  knew  less  of  the  flower  of 
French  literature.  He  spoke  and  wrote  Ital¬ 
ian  with  great  purity,  but  with  bis  countrymen 
be  preferred  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  which  he 
considered  the  most  expressive,  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  most  metaphoric  of  all  languages. 
He  used  it  principally  in  narration,  and  with  a 
gaiety,  a  truth,  and  a  pantomimic  expression, 
in  the  manner  of  bis  country,  which  enchanted 
the  Neapolitans  and  rendered  his  recitals  in¬ 
telligible  even  to  those  who  merely  under¬ 
stood  the  Italian. 

His  principles  in  art  were  severe,  although 
he  has  contributed  moie  than  any  other  com¬ 
poser  of  his  time  to  give  them  extension  and 
flexibility.  While  he  knew*  hotv  to  difluse  a 
richness  over  the  accompaniment,  when  it  was 
needed,  he  disapproved  the  luxury  of  harmo¬ 
ny  now  lavished  on  it.  He  always  wished  to 
|»re*erve  the  supremacy  of  the  voice,  and  that 
the  end  of  the  instruments  should  always  be 
to  explain  what  the  words  or  the  action  of  the 
person*  or  the  situation  of  the  scene  indicated 
which  the  voice  could  not  express.  Florid  ac- 
conapaniiuents  without  either  nece^ity  or  ob¬ 
ject,  such  as  are  employed  in  Italy  by  the 
most  celebrated  composers,  appeared  to  him 
lo  tic  contrary  to  common  sense  and  an  abuse 
ot  art;  he  disapproved  the  obslinate  modes  of 
accompaniment  that  Jomelli  first  introduced, 
and  which  were  uniformly  prolonged  almost 
throughout  a  piece,  although  the  words  af.- 
forded  sha^les  of  sentiment  or  of  ideas,  hich 
required  consent  in  the  music.  A  miiltitqde 
of  different  instruments,  continued  effects  of 
the  orchestra,  crude  masses  of  harmony,  and 
an  eternal  affectation  of  dissonances,  which  be¬ 


gin  to  he  the  fashion  in  France,  were  to  him  a 
great  enormity. 

“  One  has  soon  learned,”  said  he,  “  all  that 
can  enter  into  harmony  ;  it  is  not  what  may 
he  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn, hut  what 
ought  to  be  omitted.  The  four  kinds  of  string, 
ed  instruments  which  form  the  basis  of  an  or¬ 
chestra,  lend  themselves  equally  to  all  sorts 
of  expression.  '1  his  is  not  the  case  with  wind 
instruments  and  those  of  percussion.  The 
Hauthois  has  an  expres-sion  not  belonging  to 
the  Clarinet,  which  in  its  turn  diflers  totally 
from  that  of  the  Flute.  The  Horns  change 
according  to  the  key  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  'I'he  Bassoon,  when  not  confounded 
with  the  Ra*.*,  becomes  sad  and  meiaoeholy.— . 
The  Trombones  have  only  a  ai.'vurnful  expres. 
sion;  the  trumpets  warlike  and  brilliant;  the 
deafening  C!ymhal  is  entirely  military,  and  the 
moment  I  hear  it,  I  expect  to  see  cavalry  de¬ 
file.  If  the  employment  which  nature  her¬ 
self  assigns  these  in-truments,  was  preserved 
lo  them,  vanou*  offeels  would  he  produced  ; 
they  woiiht  succeed  in  painting  every  thing, 
and  the  picturas  would  be  unceasingly  diver- 
*ified  ;  but  all  are  thrown  in  at  once  and  ai- 
wav*  used  They  overpower,  they  induntte 
the  esr,  and  no  longer  picture  eiiher  lo  the 
heart  or  the  mind,  to  which  the  ear  is  the 
pa->*age  I  should  be  glad  In  knotv  how  they 
will  rouse  it,  when  il  is  accustomed  lo  this  up. 
roar,  which  will  *oon  hapfien.and  of  what  new 
witchcraft  thev  wdl  avail  themselves.  Per- 
hapj  they  will  then  return  to  nature  and  the 
true  means  which  the  art  acknowledge.*. — 
\Vliat  happen*  to  palates  dulled  by  the  use  of 
•pintuou*  liquors,  is  well  known  ;  moreover, 
in  a  few  months  may  he  learned,  all  tiial  is 
necessary  tha*  to  exaggerate  elfecl*,  hut  it 
requires  much  lime  and  study  to  produce  gen¬ 
uine  emolations.  How  can  one  hesitate  in  the 
choice.” 

He  disapproved  crowded  modulation  as  well 
as  crowded  harmony.  “  To  modulate.”  he 
said,  “  is  to  take  a  route  the  ear  will  follow 
willingly  ;  it  even  ask*  to  be  led — hut  ,it  is 
only  on  condition  thut  when  arrived  at  the 
point  to  which  yon  have  corHlucted  it,  it  may 
there  find  something  which  repays  it  for  ii« 
journey,  and  where  it  may  for  some  time  re¬ 
pose.  If  you  always  wish  to  make  it  continue 
to  proceed  without  granting  what  it  de¬ 
mands.  it  beenroes  weary,  no  longer  follows 
you,  but  leaves  you  to  journey  atom',  and  all 
the  trouble  you  take  is  thrown  away.” 

“  To  modulate,”  he  again  says,  “  is  not  in 
itself  difficult  :  there  is  a  routine  for  that  a* 
for  all  other  trades.  The  proof  of  this  arc 
those  enharmonic  modulations  which  appear 
to  the  ignorant  as  the  height  of  science,  ami  j 
which  are  the  sport  of  scholars.  'I’o  create 
melody  from  a  given  modiilalioR.to  quit  it  only 
hy  the  given  means,  to  return  to  it  without 
harshnes  or  iH*ipiditT,  to  make  the  change  cf 
modiikilion  as  of  all  otheR-  iostruments  of  the 
art,  a  just  mean.s  of  expression,  and  ofjudicious 
variety — thi*  is  the  diflSculty.  But  to  quits 
key  before  one  has  bardiy  entered  it,  to  be¬ 
come  extravagaiif  without  either  reason  or 
end;  lo  proceed  by  jumps  and  by  skips,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  proceeding  and  changing;  one  » 
place,  beexuM  one  doe*  iloI  lu»ew 
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main  where  one  is  ;  in  abort,  to  inodnlate  for  j 
the  sake  of  modulating,  is  to  prove  that  the  at-  i 
tist  is  ignorant  of  the  end  of  his  art  as  well  as 
of  the  principles,  and  atTects  a  superabundance 
of  imagination  and  of  learning,  in  order  to 
cooceal  the  want  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.^’ 


MUSICAL  DRAMA. 

=  No.  U. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  «  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,”  says, 

^  No  hounds,  indeed,  can  be  set  to  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  genius  {  but  as  this  quality  occurs  sel¬ 
dom  >0  an  eminent  degree,  it  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  that  after  a  period  of great  refinement  of 
ta>!te,  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  varie¬ 
ty  by  adding  superHuou*  circumstances  to  the 
hnidied  models  exhibited  by  their  predeces- 
Fors,  or  by  making  other  trifling  alterations  id 
them,  with  a  view  of  merely  diversifying  the 
efTecl’  These  additions  and  alterations,  indif¬ 
ferent  perhap«,  or  even  in  some  degree  offen¬ 
sive  in  themselves,  acipiire  soon  a  borrowed 
beauty,  (rom  the  connexion  in  which  we  see 
them,  or  from  the  inlluenceof  fashion  ;the  same 
ca'De  which  at  fiivt  produced  them  continues 
to  increase  their  nuinlier  ;  and  taste  returns 
(o  baibarism  by  almost  ti>e  same  steps  which 
rernlucted  it  to  perfection-”  How  minutely, 
how  perfectly  does  this  accurate  I'bserver  nar¬ 
rate  the  progress,  the  lise,  and  decay  of  mu-^ 
«ical  taste  in  his  general  researches  into  the 
law-  of  rnind. 

If  the  intiuenrc  of  locality  be  feltto  a  degree 
sniliciontly  imposing  to  jnsiify  my  taking  this 
accessory  circumstance  for  the  general  disw 
tmcti<)n,  according  to  which  I  would  classify 
tt;e  divisions  ol  vocal  art,  this  intlnence  can  be 
no  vs  here  more  supremely  predominant  than 
in  the  theatre.  Here  the  sentiment,  of  what¬ 
soever  nature  it  be.  is  not  only  intimately  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  character  the  singer  happens 
to  sustain,  but  with  the  situation  in  which  he 
is  placed.  Thus  the  greatest  force  and  ener¬ 
gy  are  required  to  stamp  the  impression  and 
satisfy  senses  excited,  not  only  by  the  music 
and  the  sentiment,  hut  also  by  all  the  adven¬ 
titious  aids  the  drama  supplies — by  costume 
and  scenery — in  a  word,  by  every  thing  that 
tends  to  complete  the  delusion  of  the  specta¬ 
tor.  Placed  under  ‘uch  circumstances,  the 
excitabihty  of  the  audience  is  increased,  and 
the  mind  is  untiited  for  the  exercise  of  a  calm 
judgment.  Effect  is  ail  in  ail.  To  this  we 
may  attribute  the  willing  permission  indulged 
to  long  pauses,  to  breaches  of  the  time,  and 
other  licenses.  It  is  not  that  these  inconsist¬ 
encies  are  not  understood,  but  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  is  distracted  and  deceived  ;  and  much  of 
the  pleasure  lies  is  the  very  deception. 

From  the^e  premises  it  will  be  inferred,  that 
power,  conception,  and  execution,  are  the 
capital  qualities  in  a  stage  singer.  Every 
thing  is  heighteoed.  I'he  colouring  must  be 
a  little  above  our  ordinary  percepli<  n  of  nat¬ 
ural  expression.  The  features  must  be  all 
exaggerated,  like  the  painting  of  the  scenes  ; 
the  de^igo  and  execution  are  both  softened  by 
distance,  and  coarseness  is  mellowed  into  ef- 
leet.  The  place,  the  oharacter,  the  situations 
incident  to  the  drama,  and  above  all,  the  mix^ 


ed  nature  of  the  audience,  appear  to  demand 
a  sacrifice  of  the  severer  dictates  of  sound  ta^te, 
the  abandonment  of  delicate  iinish,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  deci  amatory  vehemence,  an 
impassioned  elocution,  a  dissolving  tendernes? 
and  pathos,  and  the  substitution  of  attractive 
ornament.  That  singer,  however,  will  best 
accommodate  the  conditions  aud  the  perform¬ 
ance  to  each  other,  who  can  effect  the  audi¬ 
ence  by  the  least  stretch  of  the  liberty  thus 
vouchsafed  him ;  and  we  are  taught  by  the 
highest  authorities,  that  his  fame  will  enjoy 
the  longest  existence.  In  the  theatre,  as  in 
other  places,  the  only  limit  is  the  sympathy  of 
the  audience ;  but  the  bounds  of  this  sympa¬ 
thy  are  extended  to  the  utmost  possible  lati¬ 
tude  by  circumstances  that  increase  the  sensi¬ 
bility  while  they  weaken  (he  judgment. 


'  MISCELLANY. 


CURIOUS  FARTtCUlalR  RELATIVE  TO  THE  EVVECTS  OF 
MUSIC. 

The  anthor  of  the  Hirtoire  La  Musiqm  et 
tt$  informs  us  that  being  in  Holland  in 

the  year  1688,  he  went  to  see  a  villa  of  Mi¬ 
lord  Portland,  and  was  struck  with  the  sight 
ofa  very  handsome  gallery  in  his  great  stable. 
“At  first,”  says  he,  “I  concluded  it  was  for  the 
grooms  to  lye  in,  but  the  master  of  the  horse 
told  me  that  it  was  to  give  a  concert  to  the 
horses  once  a  week  to  cheer  them  ;  which 
they  did,  and  the  horses  seemed  to  be  greatly 
delighted  therewith ’'—The  same  author  re¬ 
marks  that  naturalists  observe  that  hinds  are 
so  ravished  with  the  sound  ofa  fine  voice,  that 
they  will  lie  down  to  hearken  to  it  with  the 
more  attention  ;  and  that  «ome  of  them  are  so 
eoiaptiired  with  music,  as  to  suffer  themselves 
I  frequently  to  be  taken  without  resistance. — 
In  (be  duke  of  Newcastle’s  Treatise  on  Horae- 
numahtp^  be  affirms  that  horses  are  sensible  of 
ibe  effects  of  music  ;  and  that  deer  are  render¬ 
ed  tame  by  it, has  been  also  confidently  assert¬ 
ed.  Playfold  relates,  that  he  saw  a  herd  of 
stags,  twenty  in  number,  which  were  drawn 
by  the  vound  of  a  bagpipe  and  a  violin,  from 
Yorkshire  to  Hampton-Court.  j 

The  several  effects  of  concord  and  discord 
on  the  mind  are  too  obvious  to  need  any  re¬ 
mark.  A  drinking  glass  has  been  broke  by 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  adjusted  to  the 
tune  of  it, and  gradually  increased  to  the  great¬ 
est  possible  degree  of  luiiilness.  Mr.  Francis 
Hughes,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Koyal 
Chapel,  in  the  reign  of  George  1.  who  had  a 
very  strong  counter-tenor  voice,  could  with 
ease  break  a  drinking  glass  in  this  manner. — 
These  are  the  effects  of  concord  ;  we  will  give 
another  instance  of  an  effect  proiluced  by  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds,  from  a  work  of  Dr.  Holder,  a 
person  of  real  musical  judgment. 

“Meiog  in  an  arched  sounding  room  near  a 
shrill  hell  of  a  house  clock,  when  the  alarm 
struck  i  whistled  to  it,  which  I  did  with  ease 
in  the  same  tune  with  the  bell  ;  hut  endeavor¬ 
ing  (o  whittle  a  note  higher  or  lower,  the 
sound  pfthe  hell  and  its  cross  motion  were  so 
predominant  that  my  lirealh  and  lips  .vere 
checked  so  that  I  could  not  w'histle  at  all,  nor 
make  any  sound  of  it  in  that  discording  tune: 


—  --  y  ^  — 

After  1  sounded  a  shrill  whistling  pipe,  which 
was  oat  of  tune  to  (he  bell,  and  their  motions 
so  clashed  that  they  seemed  to  sound  like 
switching  one  another  in  the  air.’* 


DR.  dodo’s  SBKMON  UPON  MALT 

Dr.  Dodd  resided  in  Cambridge,  (England  ;) 
he  was  a  iriinisler  of  the  independent  order, 
and  from  his  repeated  remarks  on  intemper¬ 
ance,  had  cau-ed  himself  to  experience  the  ill- 
will  of  several  students  in  the  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  occasionally  attended  his  Minis¬ 
try,  and  who  were  much  addicted  to  inebriety. 

As  he  was  walking  one  day  in  a  public  road 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  several  students 
going  in  an  opposite  direction,  observed  him  ; 
when  one  remarked  to  the  others — “  There 
comes  father  Dodd  ;  we  will  have  some  sport 
with  him,” — soon  after  this  they  met,  and  (ac- 
!  cording  to  agreement)  the  scholars  (after  sa¬ 
luting  him)  told  him  he  must  preach  to  them ; 
his  text  must  be  ^VTalt’— and  his  Pulpit  an  hal¬ 
low  oak  tree,  which  was  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  highway,  and  very  near  them.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  remonstrate  in  language,  the  pur¬ 
port  of  which  was — ‘Gentlemen,  this  is  very 
uQiair!  you  will  neither  allow  me  to  choose 
I  my  own  subject,  uor  give  me  any  time  to  stu¬ 
dy  yours — they  persisted  however  in  demand¬ 
ing  a  sermon  npon  the  spot  from  their  own 
text,  threatening  to  inflict  corporeal  punish¬ 
ment  if  their  demand  was  not  immediately 
complied  with. 

The  Doctor,  accordingly  advanced  toward 
the  tree  xpd  by  way  of  introductioo  thus  com¬ 
menced — ‘  GenMeraan,  I  am  a  small  man.come 
at  a  short  notice  to  preach  in  an  unworthy 
pulpit  to  a  small  coogregati-in  ;  my  text,  I  per¬ 
ceive  is  Malt,  which  I  cannot  divide  into  heads 
sentences,  nor  syllables,  it  being  but  a  mono- 
sylluble,therefore  1  must  of  necessity  divide  it 
into  letters  which  1  find  to  be  four. 

M-A-L-T.  iVl  is  Moral — .A  is  .Allegorical 
— L  is  Literal— T  is  Theological 

M-My  masters— All  of  you — L  Listen— 
T-To  my  text. 

A- Allegorical.  Allegorical  is  when  one 
thing  is  spoken  and  another  meant:  now  the* 
thing  spoken  of  is  Malt,  but  the  thing  meant  is 
Malt  Liquor,  or  Ale  ;  of  which  you  drunkards 
make.  M,  Meat — A,  Apparel  — L,  Liberty— 
T,  I'rea-sure — ^L,  Literal. 

The  literal  effects  of  drunkeness  are  in 
some  M,  Murder — A,  Adultery, — L,  Licen- 
(iousness,  and  T,  Treason.  In  all,  M,  Mis¬ 
chief — A,  Anger — L,  Looseness  of  life— -T, 
ruinult.  T,  Theological. 

The  theological  effects  of  it  in  another 
world  are  M,  Misery — A,  .Anguish— L,Lameu- 
talioQ,  and  T,  Torment. 

Take  this  by  way  of  caution. 

A  drunkard  is  the  pe.-'t  of  society  ;  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  modesty;  the  spoil  of  civility  ; 
his  Wiles  v.oe  ;  his  chlldrou’s  sorrow  ;  the  co.n- 
stable’s  troubls  ;  the  \le  house  benefactor  ;  a 
walking  swill  tub  ;  the  picture  ofa  beast ;  and 
ihe  monstei  of  a  man  ! ! ! 

Charade— yii  first  is  the  centre  of  gravity; 
my  sccoikI  the  found-ition  of  perplexity,  j  n  J 
the  whole  my  utter  aversion. 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  14,  182J. 

TO  CORRESPOJiDEJ^TS. 

^Mortimer^  and  ^Ytrtck't  Itro  latt  tffutiont  thall  bt 
attended  to  in  ceurse.-^Our  nwntrovu  contributors^ 
ere  requested  to  send  their  oriftnal  composiitons  on  or 
before  Thursday  :  oiherttise  they  must  necessariift  be 
delayed.  „  - 

TEMPLI  CARMINA. 

The  Ldllor  seknowUdge*  the  reception  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  coDiiiiunication  from  a  bighlj  respected  source, 
relating  to  the  strictures  of  S.  P  .  M.  upon  th*  eight], 
edition  of  ‘‘Temph  Carmina.” 

Id  reply  to  this  much  esteemed  Gentleman,  he 
begs  to  observe.  The  review  of  S.  P.  M.  which  ap* 
neare  d  in  a  late  number  of  the  Euterpeiad,  we  con¬ 
fess  we  did  not  read  with  indiflerence,  the  observa¬ 
tions  therein  contained,  though  not  perhaps  very 
lenient,  appeared  to  us  appropriate  and  strictly  true, 
Ihey  seemed  to  be  the  language  of  one,  friendly  to 
correct  and  chaste  jisalmody,  or  they  never  would 
have  obtained  iii«trfion  in  our  columns,  they  were 
from  a  friend,  who  could  see  defects,  as  well  as  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  who,  though  willing  to  be  pleased,  was 
unable  to  commend  without  limitation  or  exception. 

If  the  criticism  alluded  to,  has  been  thought  se¬ 
vere  and  unjust,  our  columns  are  open  for  refutation, 
it  is  our  principle,  if  the  review  of  a  work  be  just,  i* 
must  be  beneficial,  if  illiberal  or  malevolent,  it  must 
be  impotent. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  to  remark  with  regard  t' 
ihe  succ^ess  ol  Templi  Carmina,  we  surely  can  have 
no  with  to  contend,  it  is  well  known  the  publication 
of  the  first  edition  commenced  many  years  rince. 
when  the  taste  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  were 
not  so  refined  and  general,  as  at  this  period,  we  haw 
on  a  former  occasion  noticed  this  work  and  express 
ed  an  opinion  of  its  contents,  we  are  favorable  to  its 
circulation  on  tliis  ground  :  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
best  selection  of  pF.vlmody  extant,  and  as  it  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  through  eight  editions,  is  a  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  estimation.  We  coincide  in  opinion 
with  our  highly  esteemed  correspondent,  that  “  too 
much  refinement  is  a  charge  against  the  age, not  only 
»n  music,  but  literature,  politics,  government,  and  al¬ 
most  every  thing  else,”  and  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  false  taste  discoverable  in  modem  refinement.” 
f'ur  notice  of  his  romHinnicaticn  (though  uot  intended 
for  the  iiuhlic  eve,)proe.eeds  from  a  due  sense  of  re¬ 
gard  we  entertain  for  his  judg.’iient,  discrimination  and 
ta»te.  iuifl  although  we  have  not  the  honor  of  number, 
iug  him  among  the  contributors  to  our  columns,  w^ 
veadtly  iwliuit  of^u  re  being  no  one  more  able,or  whos^ 
<]'ialiiicatioi!'Wfc  so  iiigldy  appreciate, we  have  only  to 
add  no  one  feels  more  sen.‘:bh',t''e  many  benefits  which 
h.'.ve  been  iltrivAd  f.‘om  the  talents  of  the  writer  of 
the  above  mentii  nrd  cmuiiMtiicalicu.  both  in  piiblic 
in  prit  ate  lif*'.  .md  th<  re  is  no  one  whose  useful. 
ness  in  the.Vi«/r«t  ll’or/tf  stands  more  justly  a. 
well  as  eminently  r,oii'pictioii«. 

While  engaged  in  the  employ  ment  cf  coIlrclinL 
those  dowers  which  bicssi m  in  the  fie!d«  of  knowl. 
td^e  and  taste,  \vt  re-ign  to  otlirrs.tlie  more  cltnidt-d 
^a-k  of  cultivating  the  oaks  of  science  ;  iid  »  :  ri  nr 
f:.  'O’l  around  their  rr-’s. 


THB  ORATORIO. 

In  conformity,  with  a  request  of  numerous  distant 
Patrons,  we  are  induced  to  give  the  arrangement  of 
the  two  last  oratorios,  the  latter  of  which  completes 
the  series,' cent*  mplated  by  llie  government  of  the 
Handel  and  Iley  dn  Society,  to  which  the  holders  of 
season  tickets  were  admitted. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15tb.  of  March,  King's  Ora¬ 
torio  of  the  Intercession  was  repeated  with  increased 
effect,  after  which  the  second  part,  opened  with 
Handel’s  pastoral  symphony  in  the  Messiah,  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  recitative  *  There  vert  Shepherds,"*  with  the 
chorus  ^Olory  to  God  in  the  highest,"*  succeeded  by 
the  recitative  and  air  'There  beneath  a  lovty  shed' — 
air  and  chorus  'Rijoict  O  Judcdi, — and  ‘  HaUrlujah 
Amen* — the  opening  of  Haydn’s  Creation,  *  In  the 
beginning,"*  recitative — 'And  the  spirit  of  God"*  a 
chorus,' — And  God  said  let  there  be  light,"*  recitative 
— ‘Abw  vanish,"*  air — 'Despairing,  cursing  rage' cho- 
nit— ~,And  God  saicT  recitative — With  verdure  elad' 
air — 'Achieved  is  the  glorious  vork*  chorus — ‘  Most 
beautiful  appear"*  air — 'In  lofty  circles'*  air— 'See  flash¬ 
ing  throvgh  the  vet'  air — 'Hov  many  are  thy  vorks' 
tiio— 'The  Lord  is  great'  chorus—' IF/io’s  this'  duet, 
with  the  concluding  chorus  in  the  Mount  ofOliret. 

On  Thursday  evening  April  bth.  the  last  oratorio 
commenced  with  the  first  part  of  the  Messiah,  and 
closed  with  the  chorus  ef 'Lt/f  up  pour  heads.' 

The  second  pari  commenced  with  an  air  from 
Samson,  ‘  Honor  and  Arms,'  followed  by  *  Sound  on 
Alarm,'  with  the  chorus,  ‘  We  hear  the  pleasing 
dreadful  call.'  Mr.  Shaw’s  song,  *  The  Smile'  vTas 
succeeded  by  an  Air  from  Beethoven,  ‘O  hov  secure,' 
then  followed  Haydn's  pastoral  chorus  from  the  orato¬ 
rio  of  the  Four  Seasons  '  Come  sveet  Spring,'  after 
which,  au  Air  from  Handel,'  What  though  I  trace.' 
We  were  again  pleasingly  entertained  by  a  repetition 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Granger’s  '  Star  of  Bethlehem,'  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mozart's  popular  chorus, '  Glory  to  God  on 
high.'  after  which,  another  poetic  effusion  from  Mrs. 
Rowson's  pen,  appropriately  set  to  music  by  Mr.  J. 
Bray,  was  sung  by  a  sopiano  and  tenor  voice.  The 
performances  closed  with  an  Air  from  Handel,  '  The 
Lord  vorktth  wonders,'  followed  hj  '  To  thee  Cheru¬ 
bim  and  Seraphim,'  from  the  Dettengen  Te  Deum. 

The  season  of  Lent  in  all  Christian  countries  has 
generally  been  marked,  by  the  performance  of  ora¬ 
torios  ;  it  is  the  observance  of  an  established  custom 
the  practice  and  continuance  of  which,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  make  sacred  music  of  more  estimation. 
The  selections  for  the  last  exliibition,  were  consider¬ 
ed  extremely  appropriate,  and  their  performance  un¬ 
commonly  effective. 

This  society  having  completed  the  series  intended 
to  which  the  holders  of  season  tickets  were  eRtitled 
to  admission,  have  it  in  contemplation  (with  their 
accustomed  philanthropic  feelings,)  to  close  the  sea¬ 
son  by  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  for  charitable 
pur|)Oses  j  this  we  conceive  is  the  most  exalted  eulog- 
iufii  that  can  be  bestowed  on  th«  powers  of  music. 
Whenever  the  heart  is  wished  to  expand  in  charity 
and  beneficence,  the  aid  of  music  is  more  frequently 
culled  in,  than  that  of  any  other  art  or  advocate, and 
the  deKglit  it  affords  in  exchange  for  superfiuous 
wealth,  is  not  only  the  most  exquisite  which  the 
wit  of  man  can  supply,  but  Ui«  most  innocent  that  nn 
■•nil  I, *» 'ltd  comniuiiifv  can  bestow 


HARDEI.  ARD  HATDH  SOCIBTT. 

A  general  expression  of  approbation,  to  those  whose 
labors  and  taleuts,  have  benefitled,  or  innocently 
amused  the  couimuuity,  evinces  a  just  sense  of  obli- 
gution,  as  well  as  a  disposition  to  bestow  the  meed  of 
applause  upon  those  whom  we  think  are  truly  deserv* 
ing,  we  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  sentiments  con- 
taiued  in  ttie  foUowiug  letter  banded  us  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society.  * 

‘  Gbrtlbmrr, — When  genius  and  talents  employ 
their  energies  to  so  laudable  a  purpose  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  an  Art,  or  a  Science,  it  is  natural  for  every 
well  disposed  mind  to  wish  them  all  possible  success. 
But  when  the  merits  of  their  endeavours  are  enhanc- 
>ed  by  the  superior  medium  through  which  they  are 
conveyed,  they  become  doubly  interesting,  as  well 
on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  subject,  as  the 
pious  turn  of  thinking  they  are  calculated  to  give  rise 
to. 

Through  your  united  exertions,  the  cnltivatioo  of 
Sacred  Vocal  Music,  has  been  attended  with  an  un¬ 
usual  degree  of  prosperity  and  success,  the  result 
marks  a  growing  state  of  refinement,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  derived  from  a  sound  knowledge,  with  the  de- 
sireable  concomi  taut,  a  correct  taste,  of  one  of  the 
most  pleasing,  as  well  as  useful  sciences,  cannot  be 
denied. 

W  hen  the  formation  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  was  first  contemplated,  numerous  obstacles, 
(almost  inseparable,  appeared  to  rise  up  against  its 
accomplishment.  So  many  laudable  institutions  have 
followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  in  this 
metropolis,  that  many  individuals  scarcely  cherished 
the  hope  of  your  effectuating  tne  objects  contempla¬ 
ted.  Impressed  however  with  a  sense  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  your  endeavours  have  prospered  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation  ;  few  societies  have  in  their  infancy  receiv¬ 
ed  more  flattering  encouragement  ;  for  a  continuance 
of  which,  you  can  now  look  forward  with  cheering 
anticipations. 

Yeur  institution  has  attained  a  character,  which, 
by  good  management,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
objects  •( its  formation,  promises  duruhility.  It  has 
already  proved  itself  highly  useful  to  the  community, 
by  having  disseminated  an  improved  style  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  oompesitions  of  those  authors  whose  names  it 
perpetuates. 

The  personal  sacrifices  of  time,  as  well  as  the  indis- 
pensible  expences  attendant  on  your  exertions  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  views  of  the  society,  have  been 
borne  with  a  coincidence  of  feeling  and  regard  for  its 
welfare,  which  will  eventuate  in  securing  to  you  the 
approbation  of  every  individual  in  the  community. 

The  public  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  patronise 
your  performances,  equally  creditable  to  themstlves 
and  alike  fiattering  to  your  Institution.  Indeed  they 
have  assumed  a  permanent  rank  aaiong  the  public 
amusements  of  the  town.  The^  are  addressed  to  the 
bead  and  the  heart.  The  scientific  musician  and 
skilful  performer  may  speculate  on  the  wonderful 
effect  of  melody  and  harmony  ;  and  the  Christian 
and  momlist  will  feel  their  hearts  glow  with  piety  and 
detotion. 

I  have  thought  it  a  duty  to  express  my  greatful 
feelings,  as  well  as  to  tender  you  my  feeble  but  sin¬ 
cere  testimory  of  obligation,  for  your  indefatigable, 
persevering,  and  truly  laudable  efforts  in  the  noble 
cause  ill  which  you  are  so  devoutly  as  well  as  honor¬ 
ably  engaged.  That  your  exertions  may  continue 
successful  is  the  earnest  hope  of  a 

SPECTATOR. 

THKATRB8. 

Miss  Wilson  has  repeated  her  character  of  Man- 
dane  three  times  since  our  last  ;  and  we  deem  it  but 
justice  to  add,  that  she  has  every  time  appeared  with 
Rew  success,  am.  with  the  developemeut  of  new  tal¬ 
ent.  Much  of  the  power  of  her  voice,  and  something 
even  of  its  sweetness,  were  repressed  by  Ihe  diffidence 
and  timidity  of  her  first  appearance  ;  and  if  she  now 
exhibits  a  more  regular  and  equal  sweetness,  it  is  not 
because  she  (H<l  not  originally  jiossess  these  qualities 
in  their  prtw'iit  degree, but  berause,from  her  timidity 
div  was  unaUe  to  exert  tlieui.  Lundosi  Pupe^ 
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Fi'om  the  Dublin  Frteman''i  Journal. 

MR.  PHIUPPa. 

We  must  own  that  Mr.  Philipps’  first  lecture  on 
Tuesday  last,  in  one  or  two  instances,  yerj  agreea¬ 
bly  disapointed  us— all  that  could  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  cul- 
tirated  taste,  we  went  prepared  to  hear,  but  we 
heard  this  and  much  .'nore — we  confess  that  we  had 
our  apprehensions,  that  in  an  attempt  at  exhibiting  a 
new  system,  it  might  possibly  have  had  the  fault  of 
other  new  systems  ;  that  it  had  caught  the  fancy  of 
he  author,  and  was  in  erery  respect  unobjectionable, 
cicept  that  it  was  impossible — This  was  not  the  case 
here,  Mr.  Philipps  first  explained  the  object  of  his 
lectures  with  clearness  and  precision, shewed  demon- 
itratirely  that  that  object  was  practicable,  and  illus¬ 
trated  every  principle  he  laid  down  with  such  appro 
priate  felicity,  that  the  wonder  was,  that  we  had  nev¬ 
er  discovered  this  before,  that  what  was  now  so  obvi¬ 
ous  should  be  at  once  so  new,  and  at  t  be  same  time  so 
familMT  to  us  ;  this  is  the  true  test  of  genius.  In  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  this  lecture  we  fancied  more  than  once 
that  we  heoid  not  an  accomplished  singer  delighting 
us  with  the  mysteries  of  his  fascinating  art,  but  a 
profound  and  elegant  scholar  tracing  back  to  the  first 
principles  of  a  refined  theory  all  those  excellencies 
which  have  so  often  touched,  and  cheered,  and  glad¬ 
dened  us,  we  know  not  why,  and  care  not  where¬ 
fore.”  Blit  the  great  and  signal  merit  of  this  lecture 
was,  that  while  he  descanted  upon  the  hidden  loan  of 
!iis  art  with  all  the  pardonable  zeal  of  a  professor,  he 
at  the  same  time,  brought  forth  ail  the  secrets  of  his 
nijitery  in  aid  of  bis  system,  and  demenstrated,  with 
the  coolness  and  truth  of  a  man  lect.iring  on  physics, 
the  practicability  of  that  system.  He  was  profound 
spen  the  theory,  but  what  we  admired  much  more, 
be  evinced  admirable  address  in  adapting  that  tlieory 
to  practice.  We  feel  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public, 
to  go  more  minutely  into  the  particulars  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  lecture  at  another  occasion.  We  forbear  to 
laj  a  wnrd  upon  the  manner  of  the  lecture — it  is  su¬ 
perfluous  ;  the  public  have  seen  him  on  the  stage.  It 
night  be  invidious  to  say  that  he  is  the  only  gentle¬ 
man  singer  we  have  ever  seen  and  heard — be  is  bow- 
irer  unquestionably  tho  first. 

I  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 

There  is  a  charm,  a  power  that  sways  the  breast  ; 

Bids  every  passion  revel  or  be  still. 

Inspires  with  rage  or  all  your  cares  dissolves  ; 

Can  sooth  distraction,  and  almost  despair — 

That  power  is  Musk. 

A  poet  he,  and  touched  with  Heaven’s  own  fire  ; 
^ho  wi'h  bold  rage,  or  solemn  pomp  of  sounds, 
I^ames,  exalts  and  ravishes  the  soul ; 

.’low  tender,  plaintive,  sweet  almost  to  pain, 

In  love  dissolves  ;  you  now  in  sprightly  strains, 
hieathes  a  gay  rapture  thro  the  thrilling  breast  ; 

Or  melts  the  heart  with  airs  divinely  sad  ; 

^  wakes  to  horror  the  remend  ous  str  ngs. 

^ch  was  the  bard,  whose  beaveitly  strains  of  old 
Appeased  the  fiend  of  melancholy  Saul. 

^nch  was,  if  old  and  heathen  fame  say  true. 

The  man  who  bade  the  Theban  dames  ascend, 

And  tamed  the  savage  nations  with  bis  song  v 
And  such  the  Thracian,  whose  melodious  lyre. 

Tuned  to  soft  woe,  made  all  the  mountains  weep, 
wothed  even  the  inexorable  powers  of  Hell, 

And  half  redeemed  bis  lost  Eurydice. 

^  hence  the  wise  of  ancient  days  adored 
^  l>«wec  of  pbjiic  Bkclody  and  song. 

aImSTROxNG 


FOR  THX  ROTKRFRIAD. 

Dear  Nancy, 

In  this  hospitable  town  I  have  been  kindly 
taken  by  the  hand,  though  a  stranger,  and  been  cal. 
led  upon  by  fine  ladies  and  invited  to  parties  with 
ont  number, and  especially  during  the  last  few  weeks. 
There  is  something  in  the  months  of  March  and  April 
that  makes  them  the  season  of  balls  and  hot-water 
anniversaries.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  severe  cold 
weather  has  passed,  and  ladies  can  turn  their  houses 
upside  down  with  more  comfort  than  in  mid-winter  ; 
perhaps  it  is  because  the  evenings  are  shorter, .and 
there  it  less  hazard  of  their  being  tedious  ;  perhaps  it 
jt  because  people  are  tired  of  parties,  and  they  are  j 
less  likely  to  be  uncomfortably  crowded  ;  perhaps  it ' 
is  because  eggs  are  cheaper,  or  perhaps  it  is  because 
it  is  the  season  of  Lent,  and  festivities  being  forbid¬ 
den  have  for  that  reason  a  keener  relish.  In  the 
midst  of  these  conjectnres,  I  should  admire  to  bear 
the  Episcopalian  ladies  who  frequent  these  fashiona¬ 
ble  assemblies,  permitting  none  to  escape,  assign 
their  reasons,  for  counteracting  the  sober  solemnities 
of  prayer-days,  by  the  gayer  occupations,  vanities, 
gossiping,  and  the  amnsements  of  the  evening  balls  ; 
more  particularly  because  on  the  first  of  the  month  I 
was  invited  to  attend  worship  in  one  of  their  churches 
and  heard  the  clergyman  with  his  accustomed  elo¬ 
quence  inveigh  against  the  impropriety  of  attending 
these  parties  at  Uiis  season.  Upon  my  enquiring  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  happened  to  be  a  collegian, 
and  of  course  without  much  politeness,  how  he  ac- 
I  counted  for  the  inconsistency  of  those  ladies,  he  un 
I  handsomely  replied,  because  your  sex  ’’  Is  every 
I  thing  by  startt,aDd  nothing  long.” 

But  whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  this  season  of  the 
I  years  being  selected  for  parties’  they  are  exceedingly 
pleasant  ;  yet  I  think  1  could  amend  them  a  little  if  I 
had  my  own  way.  In  the  first  place,  though  I  can¬ 
not  myself  complain  of  neglect,yet  I  see  many  young 
ladies  at  these  balls  sighing  the  whole  evening  for 
opportunities  to  dance  and  never  invited  te  tbe  floor 
by  tbe  lazy  beaux  ;  their  gracefulness,  rigadoous, 
flick-flacks,  and  gavot-steps,  like  the  pearls  which 
^The  dark  un/athomed  caret  of  ocean  bear.^^ 
are  never  brought  to  light.  1  heard  a  lady  s.ay  she 
had  set  a  mark  on  those  indolent  young  gentlemen, 
that  go  to  dances  only  to  look  on  and  scandalize,  and 
if  they  persevered  in  neglecting  the  duties  of  chivalry, 
honor  and  politeness,  and  continued  te  neglect  the 
suffering  damsels,  they  should  no  longer  be  received 
into  the  halls  and  boudoirs  of  the  castle,  but  be  { 
banished  to  expiate  their  clownishness  among  the 
wild  beast,  of  the  desert.  She  has  made  out  a  pret¬ 
ty  long  list  of  these  idle  and  uncivil  gazers,  and  re¬ 
quested  many  ladies  to  do  tbe  same;  and  Miss  — 
proposed  to  ask  Lawyer  8  if  it  would  be  a  li¬ 

bel  to  print  their  names  in  a  newspaper.— M  the 
second  place^  at  these  parties  there  is  a  troublesome 
superfluity  of  custards,  creams,  jellie8,oysterr,  ice.  Ac. 
In  the  third  place^  it  would  be  an  improvement  of 
these  parties  if  innocent  and  interesting  amusements 
and  occupations, should  be  contrived  foi  those  ladies 
and  gentlemen  wbo-  from  age,  urglect,  mcUdencc  or 


:  disinclination,  do  not  dance  or  partake  of  the  other 
pleasures  in  which  tbe  rest  of  tbe  company  delight. 
.Many  things  might  be  suggested  for  this  purpose  ; 
books  of  elegant  prints,  decent  carricature.,  selected 
conundrums,  fire  -screens  decorated  with  domestic 
paintings,  miniatares  of  Napoleon,  Queen  Caroline, 
Count  Bergami,  the  Grand  Turk,  Mr.  Kean,  Miss  O* 
Neil,  and  other  eminent  personages,manuscript  sen¬ 
timents  written  for  tbe  occasion,  small  natural  curi 
osities,  elegant  specimens  in  mineralogy,  botany  and 
other  sciences,  exhi  bitions  of  perfection  in  various 
departments  of  the  arts,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
small  in  compass  and  interesting  in  their  attractions, 
would  afford  pleasant  topks  of  converratien,  prevent 
ennui  and  scandal,  and  make  pleasure  subservient  to 
improvement.  In  the  fourth  place—— hat  the  door' 
btll  rings — I  am  summoned  to  meet  a  Dandy  in  the 
parlour,  who  has  done  me  tbe  honor  of  a  morning 
call  '  Adieu— You  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

HELEN  HOMESPUN. 

Boacon^treety  April  14. 

SKETCH  or  80CIETT. 

Who  it  the  ? 

“ - the  willing  world  ihe  draws.” — Pope. 

Passions  are  uniform,  and  mneb  the  same  in  both 
sexes.  The  traits  that  distinguish  the  sex  to  which 
this  question  belongs,  from  the  masculine  race  of  be 
ings,  are  delkacy  and  softness — not,  I  mean,  as  to 
the  workings  of  pasikn  kielf,  but  of  its  selection  of 
objects, and  its  developement  when  attached  to  these 
objects.  But  it  will  not  be  my  task  (and  a  pleasing 
one  it  is)  so  much  to  point  out  the  rage  of  enquiry  of 
one  after  another  among  tbe  fair,  as  to  shew  the  at¬ 
tractions  and  their  diversity  that  elicit  tbe  question 
from  their  admirers.  We  all  know  there  rages  in  tbe 
soft  and  female  bosom  as  much  .spirit  of  rivalry  and 
conquest  as  animates  the  doughty  warrior  when  toss¬ 
ing  his  sword  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. 

Beastly  bacchanals,  old  maids,  and  uncouth  woo¬ 
ers,  sorry  burlesques  upon  every  thing  interesting, al¬ 
ways  bedaub  them  with  tbe  charge  of  vanity  as  a 
crime — forgetful,  it  would  seem,  that  there  exists  in 
female  vanity  as  much  of  virtue  as  of  folly.  There 
are  no  qualities  but  what  may  be  carricatnred  into 
their  opposites  :  emulation  may  be  called  rivalry  and 
ambition  ;  firmness,  obstinacy ;  courage,  rashness, 
elegance,  foppery,  dignity  and  pride,  mere  vanity  % 
and  so  on,  confounding  all  distinctioDs,till  one  would 
think  in  believing  these  hypocondriacs — pitiful  vale¬ 
tudinarians  in  every  thing  exalted  in  our  nature— 
that  Nature  herself  is  but  one  scene  of  hypocrisy  and 
legerdemain,  and  that  there  it  not  left  ’’one  virtue  to 
redeem  our  race.”  Let  not  however,  the  tender 
mind  conscious  of  its  nobleness  and  superiority,  be 
abashed  by  the  taunts  of  low  scurrility,  that  ’’like  tbe 
toad,  ugly  and  venomous.”  seeks  to  cast  its  baneful 
scum  en  all  that  is  beautiful.  At  long  as  our  powers 
of  vision  are  suscrpiible  of  the  most  agreeable  con¬ 
ceptions  when  charmed  by  female  accomplishments 
and  grace,  let  them,  be  cultivated  to  the  highest  per¬ 
fection.  He  that  would  cramp  his  ideas  with  no¬ 
tions  of  the  futility  ol  exterior  graces,  who  would 
witeljf  throw  away  the  soft  delusions  that  add  to  our 
pleasures  and  absorb  us  in  tbe  witchery  of  enjoyment 
is  unworthy  of  attention.  For  one  wbo  rails,  they 
will  find  crowds  to  a(>pl.<ufe. 
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^‘Thii  erring  OMrtali  vanit j  maj  call ; 

Oil,  blind  to  truth.’’-  ■ 

When,  in  fact,  it  i»  only  the  divine  characterietia  of 
their  being,  and  af  their  ideal  of  all  that  ii  lovely  in 
nature  and  art.  Vanity,  when  it  doei  not  link  into 
•el&ihnei a  and  oonceit,  or  aim  at  displaying  iti  own 
excellencies  by  coiitraiting  the  failing  of  others,  it 
none  other  than  the  noble  pride  of  Lite  female  breast 
—that  pride  whose  only  ambition  is  to  render  itself 
agreeable,  and  to  add  to  the  zest  and  blandishments 
of  society,  by  those  charms  that  instantly  communi¬ 
cate  their  soft  infection,  and  sway  us  without  a  strug¬ 
gle. — As  long  therefore,  as  graces  can  captivate,  and 
vulgarity  and  uncouth  habits  are  repulsive,  so  long 
may  female  beauty,  female  agreeableness,  controul 
our  hearts :  and  so  long  will  we  court  the  golden 
chains”  of  tyranny. 

There  is  no  question  that  betrays  greater  anxiety 
than  Who  i»  §he  f  Any  thing  beautiful  in  a  fair 
stranger  instantly  strikes,  and  enquiry  is  everlasting¬ 
ly  hummed.  The  ideas  of  beauty  are  almost  as  va¬ 
rious  as  the  different  ^nes  of  the  human  countenance . 
Feeling  does  not  follow  at  all  time*  those  ideas  ;  but 
the  secret  spell  of  sympathy  influences  the  heart,  and 
we  are  oftentimes  in  love  without  admiring.  Some 
amateurs  there  are,  who  prefer  the  display  of  a  well 
turned  ancle  lo  all  other  considerations,  while  many 
are  in  raptures  at  the  “  dignity  and  love”  of  action, 
the  graceful  step,  the  beaming  eye,  or  the  heavenly 
smile  ;  but  there  are  thousands  whose  sullen  souls, 
like  ” lamps  in  sepulchres,”  are  unmoved  by  either. 
^^Peooe  to  all  inch  !”  the  power  of  attraction  grows 
with  intensity  of  heat  :  and  those  that  have  it  not 
cannot  expect  to  be  rnterlainsd  when  (hey  cannot 
contribute  to  enjoyment. 

Wlio  it  tht  ?  rushf  1  into  the  tender  bosom  when 
she  views  a  dangerous  rival.  Wh»  it  the  /  glances 
from  the  eye  of  the  gallant  when  he  it  cheered  by  the 
prospect  of  an  agreeable  change,  or  a  charming  vaji- 
ety  ,  and  the  fortune  hunter,  when  a  hint  is  dropped 
instafltly  teasi-8  you  with  importunities.  fVho  it  the  ? 
repeats  the  scandal  hearer  and  the  newsmonger,  that 
he  may  entertain  the  next  acquaintance  with  his 
fresh  acquisition,  ff'hu  it  the  flashes  from  the  po¬ 
king  stare  of  the  dandy,when  he  pops  his  eye  tliruugh 
(he  quiz  glass  u|>^in  a  strange  ehartnanie  ;  and  H  ho 
it  the  ?  rushes  from  the  eager  gestures  of  old  Teazle  j 
when  his  shrivelled  heart  is  subdued  by  graces  that 
despise  his  imbecility. 

The  rage  to  live,  and  the  love  of  sway,  are  pas¬ 
sions  that  strongly  interest  the  female  bosom.  Age 
and  despair  are  the  ir  ouly  opiates.  And,  though  we 
are  alternately  tantalizi.d  by  cold  repulses  smd  soft 
invitations,  there  is  not  -n  ongrl  living,  but  wbo,  in 
decorating  herself,  wishes  to  inspire  the  panting  em¬ 
otion  of  H  fis  it  the  * 

H.  W. 

coiTV»:RsATinsi. 

It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  arquirenu  nt«,  of  spirit 
and  nimlesty,  which  |>ruduces  the  indetinahlc  charm 
of  conversation. 

I  do  no’  (iri  scribe  that  ladies  should  affect  to  dis¬ 
cuss  lofty  subjects,  but  suggest  tliat  fbej  should  bring 
gtod  tente,  timplirUii,  precision  mnd  truth  to  the  dis. 
russion  of  those  oomtuon  subjerls,  of  which,  aftf  r  all- 
both  the  business  and  ibe  conver*ation  of  mankind 
lotist  in  a  gieat  ui*  asur<-  be  made  up. 


rLSAIC&ES  or  A  MAR&IKS  BTATB. 

-  M-  —  Continued. 

Second  bUtt  of  Mmtrimonjt. 

It  give  ut  lovely  children,  to  perpetuate  our  namet 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  honest  industry,  and  lo  de¬ 
rm  to  ut  a  tori  of  neto  exittenee,  ichieh  ire  fondly 
hope  uritl  be  more  prudent  and  happy  than  the  first. 

Te  tender  parents !  say,  what  music  in  natarc  is 
equ  al  to  that  which  thrills  through  your  delighted 
nerves  when  your  little  prattlers,  with  infant  voice 
attempt  to  Ksp  your  names ! 

See  Florio  and  Delia  !  happy  pair  !  Surrounded  by 
their  young  ones,  blooming  as  spring — sweet  as  smil¬ 
ing  innocence — and  laughing  like  the  Graces  f — pul¬ 
ling  at  their  knees  to  catch  the  eiivied  kiss — while 
the  fond  parents,  with  eyes  smimming  with  delight 
gaze  on  them  and  on  each  other,  filled  with  grati¬ 
tude  to  heaven  for  such  precious  treasures,  and  dai¬ 
ly  and  gloriously  employed  hi  training  them  up  to  vir¬ 
tue  and  happiness.  Delightful  task  !  pleasure  more 
than  mortal !  A  pleasure  which,  according  to  Mos¬ 
ses,  the  Almighty  himself  enjoyed  when  be  beheld 
(he  works  of  bis  hands,  and  saw  that  it  was  good. 

Compared  with  pleasures  so  exquisite,  with  porsuits 
sodignified  and  important  as  those  of  the  married  la> 
dy  ,  th<  arausement  of  the  tingle  are,  sometimes  at 
least,  rather  diminutive  and  girKsh. 

Delia  was  lately  visited  by  a  wealthly  old  maid,  a 
cousin  of  her’t.  who  entertained  her  with  a  world  of 
chat  about  her  diamond  neck-laces,  gold  ear-rings, 
und  so  fortii,  which  she  displayed  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion'  She  was  scarcely  done  before  Uelia’acbiidrea, 
returning  from  school,  ran  into  the  room  with  bloom¬ 
ing  cheeks,  and  joy-sparkling  eyes,  to  kiss  their 
mother.  Delia,  then,  with  all  the  transports  of  ,a 
happy  parent,  exclaimed,  These,  my  dear  cousin^ 
are  my  jewels,  aud  the  ouly  ones  I  admire.”  Glori¬ 
ous  speech  !  Worthy  of  an  Americau  lady  !  For 
those  living  ornaments  which  give  to  our  country 
plenty  in  peace,  and  security  in  war,  add  a  brighter 
lustre  to  the  fair,  than  all  the  sparkling  jewels  of  the 
Cast.  j 

Item — The  pleasure*  which  a  foud  parent  finds  in  ^ 
iLe  circle  of  his  children  are  the  purest  and  most  ex¬ 
quisite  in  nature  ;  kings  and  conquerors  have  gladly 
left  tlieir  crowded  levees  to  caress  and  play  with 
these,  their  little  cheiubs.  Nsy,  hewhewas  greater 
than  all  earthly  kings  ana  conquerors,  used  to  delight 
in  the  company  of  the  little  innocents,  and  said 
*•  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for¬ 
bid  them  not  ifor,  of  such  it  the  kingdom  of  God.', 
»And  he  took  them  up  in  hit  arms,  and  kuted  them'* 
and  bletttd  them. 

The  pmsc-minister  of  Agesilans,  coming  into  the 
palace  found  that  great  prince  in  liigh  romp  with  his 
children.  Just  at  the  old  Ahitophel  (  a  Bachelor^ 
of  course,)  was  beginning  to  relax  his  stem  features 
into  a  grin,  tlie  king  plensantly  observed,  “My  friend 
don’t  say  a  word  in  ibis  matter,  until  you  become  a 
parm/.”  A  fond  parent  finds  likewise  soaaeihing 
vconderfuUy  tmproriii*.  in  the  society  of  his  cliildfen- 
Cven  a  stranger  casuiot  look  on  their  sweet  counte- 
nanees,  without  feeling  Hie  charm  of  innocence,  and 
catching  something  of  their  sniiable  spirit ;  bow,  then 
•  parent  otlierwive  tlian  catch  fiom  them  the 
finest  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  humnnily  ;  g  *ing 
on  their  beloved  faces  till  his  heart  aches  witiiio  him  ; 


straining  them  to  his  bosom  till  the  tear  starts  into  bis 
eya,  bow  can  he  be  cruel  even  to  the  children  of  the 
stranger. 

The  French  Hannibal, Buonaparte,  (who  is  a  Bu¬ 
ried  man)  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  force  fell  in  with 
the  Austrians.  Just  as  they  were  advancing  to  sc* 
tion,Buonaparte  seeing  too  poor  little  children  in  the 
fields,  crying  at  the  sight  of  so  many  dreadful  facet, 
eommanded  the  troops  to  halt,  till,  with  the  ssiut- 
ance  of  a  corporal,  he  had  removed  them  out  of  dan¬ 
ger.  The  eyes  of  the  Frenchmen  sparkled  on  their 
gallant  chief.  They  raised  the  song  of  war  —(the 
Marseillee’  hymn) — the  song  of  heroes  fighting  for 
their  hoary  sires,  their  weepingwives  and  helpku 
babes.  The  Austrians  foil  before  them,  as  the 
of  ripe  com  fall  before  the  flamea  that  are  driven  os 
by  the  storm  of  Heaven, 

Comrnunieated. 

SBBIKS  OF  LBTTBRS  FKOM  A  aBBTLSMAH  TO  A 
LADY.  Letter  1. 

1  sincerely  wish  that  women  could  be  taught  to* 
know  tbeir  dignity  and  importance,  and  bow  aoeb 
the  safety,  the  honor  and  the  happiness  of  societj 
depend  upon  their  good  conduct.  In  a  virtuous  and 
intelligent  female,  the  hpsband  finds  a  companion,  a 
counsellor  and  a  friend,  one  that  lightens  (he  burdrn 
of  his  griefs,  and  by  particip  ation,  doubles  all  hia  | 
joys  j  sooths  him  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  exalti 
hit  moments  of  ease  to  extacy  atid  to  rapture,  softens 
his  mind,  and  purifies  hit  heart,  confirms  him  in  li^ 
tut,  aud  directs  him  in  all  his  efforts  to  the  best  and 
noblest  purposes  ;  In  her,  the  children  find  a  parent, 
a  guardian,  an  instructress,  one  (hat  watches  om 
and  protects  them  in  >he  hour  of  helpless  iiiraney,  in- 
structs  them  in  the  dictates  of  religion  and  luoralitj, 
and  enables  them  to  discharge  their  duty  to  mankind 
with  honor  to  'themselves  and  with  benefit  to  (btir 
fellow  creatures.  In  her,  the  community  beholds  an 
ornament  and  a  support,  one,  who  by  precept  snd 
example, evinces  the  superiority  of  virtue  ever  rice, 
shews  that  private  worth  creates  and  stabilitates  the 
public  weal,  for  from  private,  springs  public  virtiii, 
and  without  public  virtue  must  a  nation  sink. 

”  Hail  wedded  love,  misterious  law  true  scource 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  proprietor. 

In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else, 

By  thee,  adulterous  lust  was  driven  from  man 
Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range,  by  thee. 
Founded  in  reason,  loyal,  just  and  pure. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  known. 

Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  the  sin  er  blame 
Or  think  tliee  unbehtting  holiest  place, 

^Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweats 
Whose  bed  is  undefil'd,  and  chaste  pronounced 
Present  or  past,  as  Saints  or  Patriarchs  used, 

Here  love  bit  golden  shafts  employs,  he  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  abd  waves  bis  pur,ile  wings.” 
Man  is  in  duty  bound  by  incessant  toil,  and  unre 
miUing  labour  to  procure  that  bread  which  the  crav¬ 
ings  of  hunger  demands  for  himself,  bis  wife,  and  hi* 
little  ones  ;  all  ought  to  devote  tome  portion  of  flick 
time  to  the  paramount  study  of  religion,  to  Ici  rs 
it  is  required  of  (hem  “  to  do  justly,  to  love  merej, 
to  walk  humbly  with  their  God,”  •©  bestow  a  part  d 
their  livea  on  (he  acquisition  of  that  kaowlcdj* 


EUTERPEIAD;  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


'which  thall  mature  their  reaton,  and  their  judgment, 
enlarge  their  mind,  and  enable  them  to  lee,  to  know 
to  feci  execute  their  duties,  each  in  his  re. 

•pertire  station  ;  and  he  who  makes  a  just  estimate 
of  human  life,  must  scar  above  the  temptation  afpop. 
ulsr  applause,  must,  if  it  can  be  done  with  honor  and 
with  iutegritj,  retire  f  rom,  or  decline  to  guide  the 
helm,  he  must  in  the  trauquilitj  of  retirement, seek  to 
find  repose  and  extend  his  knowledge,  and  to  purify 
hit  heart,  to  tune  his  soul  to  the  exquisite  sensations 
•f  domestic  bii*s,  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
thoot,  to  rear  the  infant  mind  in  the  practice  of  vir> 
tue,  of  piety,  of  morality,  and  of  fortitude,  which 
•hall  enable  it  to  discharge  both  public  duties  and 
private  functions  with  honor  to  itself,  with  credit  to 
its  instructor,  and  with  benefit  to  mankind.  Such  a 
oot  will  breathe  his  aspirations  after  knowledge,  and 
hif  ejaculations  in  honor  of  h'nri,  in  whom  we  lire 
move,  and  hare  our  being.  Nature  inten  ded  woman 
to  be  the  companion  of  man,  to  cheer  and  solace  him 
thrs'igh  life’s  dreary  voyage,  to  soften  his  asperities, 
to  increase  his  joys,  and  to  divide  his  sorrows  ;  and 
they  are  little  acquainted  with  the  sex,  who  do  not 
know  the  power  they  possess  in  making  home  smile 
with  harmony  and  comfort,  or  ol  converting  it  into  a 
receptacle  of  erery  discordant  image.  If  marrui 
L'idiet  sometimes  adopt  the  latter  mode  of  conduct 
they  must  not  he  surprized  that  their  husbands  ueg* 
lect  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  charms  more  fascina* 
ting  than  those  they  meet  with  at  home. 

What  is  so  amiable,  so  lovely  and  enchanting,  as  a 
frniale  whose  eye  beams  the  lustre  of  a  cultivated 
iiiind  aid  sparkles  with  intelligence,  whose  lips  never 
move  but  to  harmony,  adorned  with  the  smile  of  ino* 
cence  and  of  benignity,  the  serenity  of  her  brew  nev 
tr  rutted  but  for  sufiTcriiig  humanity,  whose  cheeks  of 
ten  di/play  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  glowing  with 
wDsibility  and  virgin  modesty,  simple  and  unaffect* 
ed,  unassuming,  in  whom  no  base  passion  reigns.  j 

A  happy  union  of  man  and  woman,  when  link'd  to* 
gtther  by  all  the  ties  which  religion,  intellect,  know! 
edge,  afiiection  and  love  can  bind  round  the  human 
heart,  shall  enjoy  all  the  purest,  most  extatk  and 
permanent  felicity,  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortali* 
ty,and  when  they  have  disencumbered  themselves  of 
every  earthly  clog  and  impediment,  they  shall  wing 
their  way  to  happier  climes  and  brighter  skies,  receiv¬ 
ing  and  imp  arting  bibs  through  ail  the  ages  of  cter- 
xitj. 

rORTIB  BUmretAD 
ThtxrMajtiHn  eBORoB  and  cabolibb. 

Even  at  this  distant  period,  we  cannot  read  the  do 
Bestic  history  of  Henry  the  VI H.  without  horror  and 
disgust ;  and,  though  the  infiuence  ofliteratoee  and  re- 
Egion,  hat,  io  the  present’  time  softened  the  brutality 
tnd  butctiery  which  prevailed  in  England  daring  his 
Kip;  yet  our  posterity  will  peruse  the  private  me- 
■oirs  ofOeorge  the  IV.  and  his  Q'^en,  with  little  less 
sstonishment  and  indignation*  As  it  respects  the 
Queen,  all  parties  agree  that  she  has  been  gnilty  of 
great  indelicacy  and  indiocretion,  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  public,  not  witbatanding  Mr.  Brougham's  declar- 
*toB  to  the  contrary,  believe  her  ciin  iiial  TLtex 
citament  she  ha*  rawed  on  her  side  b  no  evidence  of 
bnocence,  because  tbo'  manj  iiBccrclj  belbwe  her 
piitleas,  most  of  knr  edhexeaU  have  embraced  her 


cause  merely  as  an  engine  of  opposition,  by  which 
they  could  siiccassfully  att^k  the  ministers .  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  administration  b  one  fruitful  source  of 
her  support ;  and  another  may  be  found  in  the  pop¬ 
ular  ad.n  i  ration  ol  that  judgment,  which  authoriz¬ 
ed  only,  the  innocent  to  cast  the  /Int  stone.  As 
there  is  no  Royal  road  to  learning,  bnt  kings  and  em¬ 
perors  must  get  their  knowledge  as  common  people 
do,  by  perseverance  and  hard  study  ;  so  there  are  no 
royal  prerogatives  of  guilt  in  the  sight  of  common 
sense  or  of  heaven.  George  IV.  lives  in  a  gloss-Aeuse, 
and  should  not  attack  the  reputation  o  f  people  as  in 
nocent  to  say  the  least  as  he  is. 

A  large  portion  of  the  commonalty  as  well  as  the 
learned,  agree  with  the  emperor  Antoninus,  that  it  is 
unjust  that  the  man  should  demand  chastity  and  se¬ 
verity  from  his  wife,  which  himself  will  not  observe 
towards  her.— It  it,  says  another  writer,  as  if  the  man 
<hould  persuade  his  wife  to  fight  against  those  ene¬ 
mies  to  whom  he  had  jieliled  himself  a  prisoner.  It 
hat  been  well  observed  that  there  is  no  sex  in  crime; 
it  is  the  neuter  gender  in  all  languages,  or  perhaps 
the  corimon  gender.  Yot  the  author  of  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  book  of  devotion  in  England,  written  above  a  hun* 
dred  years  before  now  reigning  British  monarch 
was  born,  has  vdry  nicely  settled  the  question, 
Whtiktr  it  worie,  the  adultery  of  the  man  or  the  wo¬ 
man  t  In  respect  of  the  person,  says  h«,  the  fault  is 
greater  in  a  man  U  an  in'a  woman,  who  is  of  a  more 
pliant  and  easy  spirit,  and  weaker  understanding, 
and  hath  nothing  to  supply  the  unequal  strength  of 
mao,  hut  the  defensitive  of  a  passive  nature  and  arm¬ 
our  of  modesty,  which  is  the  natural  ornament  of  that 
sex. — In  respect  to  the  effeclt  and  ertl  eonteifuencei^ 
the  aduHery  of  the  woman  b  worse,  as  bringing  ille¬ 
gitimacy  into  a  family,  and  disraherrsons,  or  great  in* 
juries  to  the  lawful  childreoi,  and  infinite  violations  of 
peace,  and  ranrders,  and  divorces,  and  all  the  effects 
of  rage  and  madness. — But  in  respect  of  the  erime, 
and  as  relating  to  God,  they  are  brval,  iirroLERA- 
BLB,  and  DAMirABi.E  ; — and  this  b  the  case  of  the 
question  in  Christianity.— 

I  shall  add  nothing  to  this  conclusive  deebton. 

Utd/ord-rlreef,  Jlprtl  10.  W. 

TOR  TBK  KTTBRPEIAD. 

BILUBB  WOSIBB. 

The  law  but  recently  been  much  reproached  in 
Boston,  because  none  of  those  men  were  hung,  who 
have  been  tried  far  killing  women.  I  have  indeed 
heard  ladies  doubt  whether  a  jury  of  men  will  ever 
condemn  a  man  for  killing  a  woman  ;  and  they  the  re 
fore  proposed  to  have  a  jury  composed  half  of  each 
sex.  When  RACHEL  WALL  committed  a  capital 
offence  many  years  ago,  thay  say  there  was  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  briniriliy  her  to  the  gailows  yet  no  verdict 
of  willful  murder  has  been  found  against  any  of  the 
many  men,  who  have  within  twelva  or  fifteen  years 
been  tried  for  caus'mg  the  death  of  their  wives  or 
thereof  the  weaker  sex.  But,ivithoBt  supposing  jurors 
to  violate  their  oaths  and  casciences,  satisfactory  rea¬ 
sons  may  ha  given  for  the  escape  of  all  of  the  perpe¬ 
trators  of  these  deeds.  First,  it  ma^  he  believed  that 
it  b  unnatural  and  therefore  highly  improbable,  that 
any  man  could  have  malice  prepense  against  any  wo¬ 
man  ;  secondly,  when  the  crime  b  committed  in  the 
abodao  of  vka  and  in  tba  scenes  of  prostitution,  wit¬ 
nesses  ot  respectable  character  and  c*edit  cannot 
there  he  found,  and  ought  the  life  of  any  human  be-  , 
ing  to  be  taken  away  upon  the  testimony  of  women 
or  other  persons,  who  have  neither  modesty,  inno- 1 
■iouce,  virtue,  conscience  nap-  religion  ? — Third-  i 
ly,.atedicBl  science  cannot  ahraja  infallibl}  dcteriniim  I 


the  cause  of  death,  and  in  many  trbls  the  most  seii- 
t  ons  doubts  may  well  he  entertained,  whether  the  de 
^  ceased  died  a  natural  or  a  violent  death,  especially 
when  in  the  cate  af  females,  the  peculiar  disesuet  ef 
the  sex,  the  effect  of  long  habits  of  pristitniroQ  and 
intoiicatior,  and  the  cnnsequerccs  of  violent  agita¬ 
tion  and  severe  distress  upon  their  nervous  system, 
are  considered  ;  fourthly,  in  almost  every  trial  there 
it  contradictory  testimony,  and  it  b  ven  rare  that 
the  facts  are  proved  in  court  as  they  are  loose)^  stat¬ 
ed  in  drawing  rooms.  Other  reasons  might  be  sug¬ 
gested  in  vindication  of  the  just  administration  of  the 
Laws ;  such  as  the  technical  description  of  crimes 
and  the  nice  lines  which  separate  murder  and  man¬ 
slaughter  :  the  religions  temples  of  tome  jurors,  that 
mall  under  no  circumstances  has  a  right  to  take  away 
the  life  he  cannot  give  ;  tlie  honest  doubts  of  other 
jurors,  and  the  fear  of  reproaching  themselves  aAer- 
wards,  if  the  case  b  not  clear  and  full  against  the 
prisoner  t  the  disease*  of  the  mind  and  the  delicate 
questions  of  insanity  an^  derangement,  whick  often 
occur,  &c.  Ac. 

These  remarks  are  occasioned  by  the  trials  of  Bell 
and  Manuel  in  the  Supreme  Conrt  this  week,  for  kil- 
ing  women  ;  and  if  the  ladiea  will  take  the  word  of  a 
man  who  loses  truth  and  beard  the  trials,  there  is  not 
the  least  reason  for  believing  that  on  these  ocraaions 
I  the  law  had  lost  any  of  its  known  partiality  fnr  the 
I  female  sex,  nor  that  its  nimbters,  the  learned  impar- 
I  tial  judges,  the  able  solicitor-general,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  jurors,  would  tiiH  to  bring  to  the  scaffold  the 
brutal  culprit,  who,  with  unimpaired  intellect  and  fe¬ 
rocious  malice  had  wounded  a  woman,  and  sent  her 
to  her  long  home  with  all  her  sins  upon  her  head,  if 
there  was  any  credible  evidtnee  to  prove  hu  guilt, 
and  iiipport  the  charge  of  murder. 

I  Coionadt  Row^  ^pril  13.  AUDITOR. 


POR  TB.E  XCTERPEIAO. 

ecEssixe. 

At  a  late  fashiouable  party  a  knot  of  beDei  and 
beaux  strayed  by  a  aort  ofaccident  into  a  little  coiitig- 
uou*  room,  noeni  at  a  hbeety,  in  which  they  found  up¬ 
on  a  table  many  elegant  hooka,  placed  there  for  the 
amusement  of  the  eompaisy.  Those  were  pleasantly 
opened,  the  engravings  admired,  and  the  authors  a«d 
some  of  the  passages  praised  Mid  commented  upon. 
I'hey  were  the  source  of  much  agreeable  conversation, 
which  at  laat  was  heightened  by  the  following  inci¬ 
dent.  One  of  the  geutlemen  laid,  that  he  had  discov¬ 
ered  the  description  of  a  character  in  the  book  he  held 
in  bia  band,  which  suited  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  that  ha  wenid  make  a  present  of  Scott’s  next  new 
Novel  to  any  of  the  company  who  would  guess  in  what 
street  she  lived,  tie  tbau  read  as  follows: — 

”  She  has  an  admirable  understanding,  matured  By 
habits  with  the  best  company  from  her  youth.  To  thi» 
strength  of  intellect  was  added  a  constitutional  pbiJoa^ 
ophy,  which  never  suffered  her  to  he  carried  away  by 
attachments  and  prejudices.  She  tees  men  and 
tilings  to  clearly,  and  understands  so  well  the  whole 
farce  and  fallacy  of  life,  that  it  passes  before  her  like 
a  scenic  representation  ;  and  though  her  countenance 
is  never  very  gay,  her  mind  b  never  gloomy.  She 
seems  to  go  through  the  world  in  a  constant  sunshine 
of  soul.  Her  conversation  is  elegant  and  interesting  ; 
slie  never  says  too  much,  and  has  great  merit  in  what 
she  doe*  not  ssiy,  for  *he  was  never  known  to  commit 
herself  or  her  friends.’ 

He  was  requested  to  repeat  the  description,  and 
then  conjecture  was  busy.  One  said.  Beacon- str set, 
another  Bo wdoin  Square,  a  third  Park-street,  a  fourth 
I  Bedfbrd-strt-:it,  a  fifth  Summer- street,  a  sixth  Com- 
I  mon-street. 

I  The  young  ladiea  then  urged  Lira  to  declare  which 
I  street  was  the  right  one.  He  replied  that  one  of  the 
ladiei  had  guessed  right,  and  that  he  must  decline 
naming  her  at  thatmoment,  but  would  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  inclose  her  an  order  on  his  bookseller;  and  with 
thb  uiwatiafartory  answer  he  left  their  curiosity  os  thn 
alert  and  jouied  tho  cotibona. 

1  Answer  to  Enigma  No.  3,  a  TEAR, 


EUTERPEfAD:  OR,  MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


THE  BOUqUET, 


Here flovo'rt  unnumber'd  Ihetr  colors  urule^ 

Some  pink,  and  some  purpU,some  blue  and  some  vhUe, 
Some  damask,  some  ifeliow,  some  green  and  some  red, 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 


FOR  THE  EUTERFEIAD. 

To  a  friend  on  the  death  of  a  near  relation: 

W’hore  shall  the  mourner  s«ek  for  rest, 

When  storms  of  trouble  roll ; 

When  sad  affliction  61!s  the  breast, 

And  grief  o'erwhelms  the  soul  ? 

W’hcre,  when  the  heart  is  low  and  sad, 

A  requiem  shall  it  find  ; 

What  shall  it  seek  to  make  it  glad, 

And  cheer  the  downcast  mind  ? 

W'here  is  the  kind  physician's  art, 

With  sweet  efficient  skill ; 

Can  health  to  mental  woes  impart, 

And  move  the  inward  ill  I 

What  shall  remove’ the  latent  fears  - 
That  agitate  the  soul  ; 

Shall  dry  the  trickling  chrjstal  tears 
Down  sorrow's  cheeks  that  roll  ? 

Look'st  thou  on  earth  for  aught  like  this  ? 

Thy  search  is  blind  and  vain  ; 

'Tis  only  in  the  realms  of  blis!, 

'I'his  wish  thou  can'st  obtain. 

Naught,  naught  like  this  e'er  blows  on  earth  ; 
To  gentler  climes  'tis  given  ; 

The  boon  is  of  immortal  birth, 

It  grows  and  blooms  in  heaven. 

But  is  there  no  Bethesda*  here, 

W'ith  soft  salubrious  wave. 

Where  the  sad  heart  with  faith  sincere,  • 

Its  wounded  part  may  lave  ? 

Is  there  not  standing  by  the  pool, 

A  kind  and  faithful  friend  ; 

Who  sorrows  of  the  mind  can  rule, 

And  health  or  comfort  lend  } 

Yes  ! — Faith,  with  keen  and  piercing  eye. 

Can  view  him  standing  near; 

Can  hear  him  bid  ail  sorrow  tly. 

And  see  him  dry  the  tear. 

'Tis  JE^US,  standing  by  the  pool. 

Its  troubled  wave  will  move  ; 

Will  make  the  broken  spirit  whole 
And  fill  the  heart  with  lore.  . 

The  sorrows  of  the  youthful  heart, 

He  niukrs  hii  special  care; 

Comfort  and  grace,  he  will  impart. 

If  asked  in  humble  prayer. 

Then  humbly  ask  this  heavenly  friend 
For  his  assistance  kind  ; 

Pray  that  his  comfort  he  would  stud, 

.  To  cheer  your  downcast  mind. 


*?e**  John's  Cispel,  thjp.  v  vt  .? 


What  can  I  more  than  recommend 
Thu  Jesus  to  yo«r  heart  f 

Oh  !  who  would  prove  a  better  friend, 
Or  greater  joy  impart  ? 

No  other  comfort  do  I  know 
To  cheer  your  sorrowing  breast ; 

No  greater  can  the  world  bestow, 

To  calm  your  mind  distrest. 

But  if  these  means  o*  grace  should  fail. 
And  you  no  comfort  find. 

Then  spread  your  wings  in  sorrow's  gale, 
And  flutter  in  its  wind. 

I’ll  pity  still — I'll  sympathise 
In  all  your  sad  distress  ; 

Would  I  could  also  wipe  your  eyes, 
Could  comfort,  and  could  bless. 


FOR  THE  ECTERPEIAD. 

SONG. 

Oh  !  do  not  suppose  that  my  hours 
Are  always  unclouded  and  gay, 

Or  that  thorns  never  mix  with  the  flow'rs. 

That  Fortune  may  strew  in  my  way. 

When  seen  by  the  cold  and  unfeeling, 

I  smile  through  the  woe  I  endure  ; 

But  smiles  are  deceitful — concealing 
The  wounds  which  they  never  can  cure ! 

Our  moments  of  mirth  may  be  many. 

And  joy  half  our  sorrow  beguile; 

But,  believe  me,  there  cannot  be  any. 

Whose  features  wear  always  a  smile. 

The  heart  may  be  sad  and  repining. 

Though  cheerfulness  brighten  the  scene— 

'As  a  goblet  with  gems  may  be  shining, 

Though  poison's  the  potion  within  ! 

A  glittering  volume  may  cover 
A  tale  full  of  horror  and  woe  ; 

And  night's  gayest  meteors  may  hover. 

Where  danger  lies  urking  belo%  . 

Thus  oft  in  the  sunshine  of  gladness  I 

The  cheek  and  the  eye  may  be  drest — 

While  the  clouds  of  dejection  and  sadness 
In  secret  o'ershadow  the  breast. 

YORICK. 

FOR  THE  RCTERPEIAO. 

TO  *****. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  distant  spot  look  bright 
Shining  with  splendor  in  the  Sun’s  fair  light. 

While  the  dark  cloiids  o’er  all  the  space  between 
Cast  their  broad  shadows  to  contrast  tb«  scene  ? 
Thus  does  the  light  of  memory  shine  on  thee, 
Distant — ^yet  brightest  scene  of  ail  I  see  ; 

And  tlius  between  us,  sorrow  darkly  throws 
A  gloomy  shadow,  o’er  a  waste  of  woes. 

H.  Y. 

DEVlNlTIONt. 

Woman,  the  Grecian  sage  defines 
Man's  blessing  or  bis  eurse  ; 

So  does  the  church — we  take  our  wives 
For  better  or  for  wone. 


VARIETY. 


A  provincial  attorney  lately  advertised  an  estate 
fer  sale,  or  to  be  exchanged  for  another,  in  the  fol. 
lowing  terms  : — '  That  he  is  appointed  pUnipotentia. 
ry  to  treat  in  this  business  ;  that  he  has  ample  credeti- 
I  /toll,  and  is  prepared  to  ratify  his  powers  ;  that  he 
will  enter  into  freliminaries,  either  upon  the  princi* 
pie  of  the  status  quo,  or  uti  possidetis  ;  that  he  is  rea¬ 
dy  to  receive  the  projet  of  any  person  desirous  to 
make  the  purchase  or  exchange,  and  to  deliver  his 
contre-prtjet  and  sine  qua  non,  and  indeed  at  once  to 
give  his  ultimatum! — assuring  the  pablic,that  as  soon 
as  the  definitive  treaty  shall  be  concluded,  it  will 
be  ratted  by  his  constituents,  and  duly  guaranltti. 

When  Mr.  Foote  the  comedian  was  in  very  diitreg< 
sed  circumstances,  he  was  applied  to  by  a  hookst). 
ler,  to  write  ‘A  System  of  Cookery.’  ‘Egad,’  said 
Sam,  ‘  you  are  mistaken  ;  I  know  nothing  about  eat¬ 
ing  in  theory,  but  as  to  practice,  I  think  I  could  back 
myself  even  against  Handel.' 

Two  friends,  ene  possessed  of  wit,  and  the  other 
not,  going  into  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Piccadilly,  one 
of  them  took  up  a  small  book,  and  turning  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  says,  ‘  Cousin,  here  is  a  book  dedicated  to  you.' 
Indeed  !  (replied  he,  i  1  should  not  have  thought  my¬ 
self  deserving  the  honor,  what  is  it  ? — On  looking  at 
it,  he  found  it  was  a  catechism  addressed  ‘To  all  ig¬ 
norant  persons,' 

Two  Oxford  scholars  slept  in  the  aatne  reom  at  col¬ 
edge.  ‘Jack,’  says  one  early  in  the  morning' ‘  are 
you  asleep  ?' — ‘  Why  ?’  replied  the  other,  ‘Because 
if  you  are  not,  I  will  borrow  half-a-crown  of  you.’ — 

‘  Is  that  all  i  Then  I  am.' 

A  sea  captain,  not  much  acquainted  with  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  theatre,  being  presented  with  a  ticket  tothe 
opera,  was  asked,  on  his  return  to  his  lodgings,  how 
the  performers  acquitted  themselves. — ‘  Upon  my 
word,'  replied  he  ‘  I  have  no  very  fine  ear  for  music, 
but  by  the  manner  iu  which  those,  that  I  suppose 
Were  judges,  behaved  to  some  of  them,  I  should  think 
very  so, ''so,  indeed  ; — one  of  them,  called  Bonte  or 
.  Bunto,  or  some  such  name,  sung  so  very  ill,  that  they 
made  her  sing  all  her  songs  orer  again.’ 

A  man  who,  on  making  the  request  to  a  frieud 
was  accommodated  with  Euclid's  Elements  ;  which 
he  returned  with  obserring,  that  it  was  a  pretty  book 
and  seemed  true  enough  ;  hut  that  be  had  skipped 
the  JTs  and  B's  and  crooked  lines. 

Dignum  being  asked  what  wine  he  chiefly  drank, 
replied,  with  great  truth.  ‘  that  which  other  people 
pay  for.' 

M cert isements— The  following  curious  advertise¬ 
ment  lately  appeared  in  a  provincial  print : 

“To  be  sold  by  private  contract,  a  beautiful  monkey 
a  parirot,  two  spaniels,  and  a  tortoise  shell  tom  cal, 
the  property  of  a  lady  just  married,  who  has  no  further 
occasion  for  them.'’ 


O^rPJil^fTI^TG  in  its  various  branches  exetutti 
mt  this  Ofiicet 
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